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THE PEOBLEM OF KANT'S " KRITIK DER REINEN 
YERNUNFT." ' 

BT NICHOLAS HVRRAT BUTLEB. 

It is a fact remarkable, and in some aspects even saddening, 
that the theory of development which obtained its first recogni- 
tion among students of philosophy, of language, and of religion, 
when applied to the study of nature with the marvelous success 
which our generation has seen it attain, should be discounte- 
nanced, nay, almost repudiated, by the very sciences that iirst 
proclaimed its discovery. It is remarkable because it is so useless, 
so short-sighted, so suicidal a step to take. It is saddening be- 
cause it betrays the existence of a moral cowardice among those 
who should least of all possess it. 

Long before Spencer and Darwin and their followers developed 
the law of evolution in nature, and insisted, openly as well as tacit- 
ly, upon its applicability to the development of the human intel- 
lect, what has been most aptly termed tlie dialectical evolution of 
thought and its realization in history and nature were accepted, 
not as an hypothesis nor even as a theory, but as established and 
well-demonstrated facts. The history of philosophy, when rightly 
interpreted, was understood as representing the systematic and 
consecutive development of philosophical thought, and the histo- 
rian who failed to show the necessity with which one philosophical 
system resulted in another and to point out the nexus between 
them was denied the title of historian. 

Any study of langnage, of mythology, of religion, of philoso- 
phy, which does not take its stand upon the principle of develop- 
ment, cannot claim the name of science. As a matter of fact, the 
main interest which these sciences possess is not that they unearth 
and describe individual, isolated facts, but their very importance 
arises from their pointing out the origin and growth of phenome- 
na and explaining how what is was the necessary result of what 
was. As a mighty river flows on to the ocean, eddying now and 
then, bending perhaps to avoid some natural obstacle, slackening 
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in speed when nature's encouragement is withheld, so the resist- 
less stream of thought follows its natural bent, pausing erewhile, 
but its waters never turning to flow up the hill down which they 
have but just come. It is by a consideration of this analogy with 
Nature that we perceive it to be as much the province and duty 
of the science of thought to trace uninterruptedly the course of 
speculative reasoning from Thales to Spencer and Mill and von 
Hartmann, as it is the province and duty, as well as the eager de- 
sire, of natural science to trace the continuous development of the 
single cell to the complicated organism of the human body. 

At present my desire is to speak briefly concerning the problem 
of Kant's " Critique of Pure Reason," that we may perhaps under- 
stand the historical conditions and form under which it presented 
itself to that great philosopher, as well as to outline the method 
which he pursued in its solution. But, to make an immediate ap- 
plication of what has been said above, such an understanding is 
impossible unless it is attained through a survey, cursory though 
it be, of the preceding thought and thinkers. 

There had been developed in the so-called schools of Europe, 
more rapidly and fully after the eleventh century, that which is 
known as Scholasticism, which is best described as an attempt to 
formulate the dogmas of the Church in a complete and logical sys- 
tem of philosophy. The union between dogma and thought, be- 
tween faith and reason, was the peculiarity of the development. 
Dogma arose in the Church, and it was now transferred to the 
schools for formulation and interpretation. 

Scholasticism reached its zenith at the close of the thirteenth 
century, when Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus were its leading 
exponents. By these men Scholasticism was divided into two 
widely differing schools — the one theoretical, holding to the reason 
— intellectus — as the chief principle ; the other practical, reserving 
that place for the will — voluntas. And it is just at this point that 
we may date the beginning of the decline of Scholasticism. For, 
with the transference of theology to the sphere of practicality by 
Scotus, the presupposition of the rationality of dogma, of the unity 
of reason and faith, fell away, and the metaphysical basis of Scho- 
lasticism was gone forever. 

With this separation of tlieorj' and practice, and with the added 
separation of thought and thing in nominalism — then coming to 
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be a ruling theory — philosophy and theology began to diverge. 
Reason in the magnificent development of modern philosophy pro- 
claimed itself independent of authority, Bacon's idol of the thea- 
tre ; in the Reformation the religious consciousness bade a final 
farewell to the traditional dogma. The identity of being and 
thought was the doctrine that had permeated all Scholastic logic. 
All of the mediaeval arguments presupposed that anything proved 
syllogistically had the same constitution in actuality that it had in 
logical thought. When this cloud lifted, Scholasticism was ex- 
posed, a magnificent ruin, to the full light of reason ; and thought, 
mistaken concerning its own objectivity, was driven back upon 
itself. 

Close upon the fall of Scholasticism and the Reformation fol- 
lowed the great discoveries in natural science which have made 
immortal the names of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. 
It is from their time that empirical science can date the begin- 
ning of its continuous history. This spirit of scientific inquiry 
quickly destroyed a host of inherited errors and prejudices, and, 
what was of perhaps even greater moment, it directed the atten- 
tion of men to the actual, to the world in which the}' lived. How- 
ever, it encouraged, nay, almost required, a habit of reflection, a 
feeling of personal self-dependence, and awakened a searching 
scrutiny and doubt. The whole movement takes for granted an 
independent self -consciousness in the individual, a throwing off by 
him of authority and its dogmatic assertions — in short, it presup- 
poses skepticism. Therefore it was that Bacon and Descartes, the 
leaders of the new philosophical movement, began with skepti- 
cism ; Bacon, by requiring the detection and removal of all preju- 
dices and preconceived notions as a condition of the study of na- 
ture, Descartes, in his fundamental principle, doubt everytiiing. 

Happily there is no disagreement as to where Scholasticism 
ends and modern philosophy begins. Bacon and Descartes are 
the universally acknowledged pioneers of modern thought, in its 
broadest sense. As to the share of honor belonging to each, men 
of course differ ; but, without entering upon a tedious explanation, 
we shall not be far from the truth if we hold that to Bacon mod- 
ern thought owes its method and its form, while to Descartes it is 
indebted for its direction and material. Bacon gave it the how, 
Descartes the what. 
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As to the line of development from Bacon and Descartes, vari- 
ous historians take very diiferent views, and no two iind exactly 
the same sequence or use precisely the same nomenclature ; but 
one great truth must be admitted by them all, namely, the first 
division of modern philosophy. must be into the pre-Kantian and 
post-Kantian periods. All previous philosophy leads up to Kant, 
all subsequent philosophy springs more or less directly from 
him. 

It is this fact that makes a true understanding of the work per- 
formed by Kant so vitally important to all students of philosophy 
to-day. As Kant's most recent translator has well said : " We 
need not be blind worshippers of Kant, but, if for the solution of 
philosophical problems we are to take any well-defined stand, we 
must, in this century of ours, taki our stand on Kant. Kant's 
language — and by language is meant more than mere words — has 
become the ' lingua franca ' of philosophy, and not to be able to 
speak it is like studying ancient philosophy without being able to 
speak Aristotle, or modern philosophy without bein^able to speak 
Descartes." 

The latest division of modern philosophy regards Descartes as 
the source, and divides subsequent speculation into developments 
from him, as follows: the Materialistic, embracing Gassendi and 
Hobbes; the Idealistic, including Geulinx, Malebranche, and 
Berkeley ; the Monistic, Spinoza ; the Empirical, Locke ; the In- 
dividualistic, Leibniz ; the Skeptical, Hume. 

Another mode of division, and this has the advantage of ex- 
treme simplicity, is to consider modern philosophy as flowing in 
two divergent courses, the one arising in fhe empiricism of Bacon 
and leading through Hobbes, Locke, and Berkeley, to the skepti- 
cism of Hume ; the other, arising in the rationalism of Descartes 
and proceeding through Spinoza and Leibniz to the dogmatism of 
Wolff. It will be observed that the former of these developments 
is entirely British, the latter wholly Continental. 

But we shall prefer to begin with Bacon and Descartes, and 
trace in outline the course of the latter's philosophy as developed 
by Geulinx, Malebranche, and Spinoza, and then to follow that 
classification which, at this point, finds a separation of speculative 
thought info the realistic development represented by. Locke, 
Hume, Condillac, and Helvetius, and the idealistic, whose expo- 
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nents are Leibniz, Berkeley, and Wolff. We shall then find the 
opposition of the two schools irreconcilable on any existing basis, 
and how Kant stepped in to correct, classify, and limit the theo- 
ries of both. 

We may sum up Bacon's work as follows : He pointed out actual 
fact, and so nature, as the proper object for the observation and 
reflection of mankind ; he elevated experience and its method of 
induction from a position as a matter of chance to a separate and 
independent object of thought, and he succeeded in rousing a gen- 
eral feeling of its necessity. 

Descartes did far more than indicate a method. From the stand- 
point of absolute freedom from all enthralling presuppositions he 
formulated a positive, materially full, philosophical principle, and 
endeavored to deduce from it the fundamental conceptions of a 
philosophical system. 

The starting-point of Descartes was skepticism, thorough, con- 
sistent, universal ; we must doubt everything. Yet, assiiming 
everything else to be false, there remains one single fact that is 
beyond doubt, and that is, that we who doubt exist. The exist- 
ence of a subject that doubts is clearly and necessarily implied in 
the doubting. Cogito, ergo sum, therefore, is the first postulate of 
Descartes. By his famous ontological argument he then demon- 
strates the existence and perfection of Grod. From the true idea 
of God follows tlie theory of the duality of substance. 

Descartes defines substance as that which requires for its exist- 
ence the existence of nothing else. In this most comprehensive 
sense only God is substance. But the two created substances — the 
thinking substance or mind, and the bodily substance or matter — 
are substances in a more limited sense. They may be defined as 
things requiring for their existence only the existence of God. 
Mind and matter each has an attribute peculiar to it. Extension 
is the attribute of matter, thought is the attribute of mind. Mat- 
ter and mind, then, are essentially diverse and have nothing in 
common. To the natural and inevitable inquiry as to how the 
thinking substance, the ego, relates itself to extended substance, 
Descartes can only answer, " As thinking." So for the unity of 
his two substances there remains only the idea of God. Througli 
God, then, does the ego obtain the certainty of the existence of 
extended substance. Such an agency must be extemaL At this 
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point is the defect in the Cartesian philosophy that calls forth the 
systems that follow. 

Descartes had built a barrier between consciousness and the 
world. It is the essence of each to abstract itself from the other. 
How can any nexus between them be possible? This was the 
problem that confronted Geulinx and Malebranche, and for which 
they proposed a solution. 

Accepting the Cartesian antithesis between mind and matter, 
they hold that there is no way left but to seek in God the means 
of making the desired connection. Every operation, then, that 
combines the ego and the world is not an effect of the ego nor 
an effect of the world, but simply an immediate act of God. On 
the occasion of a physical process, God calls up an answering idea 
in my mind ; on the occasion of an act of will, God causes a cor- 
responding movement of the body. Hence the term Occasional- 
ists is often applied to these thinkers, and their theory is that 
of occasional causes. The reasoning of Geulinx and Malebranche 
merely developed the fundamental dualism of Descartes to its 
ultimate conclusion. The connection between mind and body 
which Descartes explained as a violent collocation becomes under 
this new theory a miracle. And it follows that no immanent but 
only a transcendental principle of union between tlie two sub- 
stances is possible. This is the conclusion reached by a special 
endeavor to harmonize the Cartesian duality on its own princi- 
ples, and admitting its own presuppositions. 

From the dualistic doctrine of substance forced and supernatu- 
ral theories like that just mentioned become unavoidable conse- 
quences. But one way out of the difBculty remains, and that is 
to deny its independence to eitlier mind or matter, give up the 
hypothesis that both are substances, and regard each as but a form 
of manifestation of one substance. Descartes in his doctrine of 
God had already cleared tlie ground for the building up of this 
theory. It was reserved, however, for tlie great Spinoza to give 
expansion to this doctrine of the accidentality of the finite and the 
exclusive substantiality of God. 

Spinoza accepts as his starting-point the Cartesian definition of 
substance, namely : Substance is that which depends for its exist- 
ence upon the existence of nothing else. But with this definition 
Spinoza holds that any dualitj' of substances is inconsistent, im- 
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possible, and illogical. For only a single substance can exist, as 
that which had its being through itself alone is by implication 
infinite, unconditioned, and unlimited by anything else. This one 
substance Spinoza describes as infinite, excluding all determina- 
tion and negation of itself, the one being in every being — God. 
Thought and extension become now the attributes in which the 
single substance reveals itself to us, in so far as it is the cause of 
all that is. These attributes are determinations which express the 
nature of substance in these precise forms only for perception. 
The two attributes are, then, nothing but empirically derived de- 
terminations behind which stands substance, the absolute infinite 
wiiich cannot be comprehended in any such special notions. Any 
means of connection between the absolute substance and tliese 
manifestations of it is not supplied by Spinoza. 

As far as tiieir own natural relations are concerned, Spinoza 
stands with Descartes and directly opposes the two attributes to 
each other. But, as referred to the nature of a single substance, 
both are one and the same. The great problem of mind and mat- 
ter is thus solved in a wonderfully simple way. As Goethe, 7na- 
tre pulchrd filia pulchrior, says : " There is no mind without 
body, no body without mind. Both are one, a unity, which our 
thought sees by abstraction, at one time, under the attribute of 
thought ; at another, under the attribute of extension." Instead 
of one matter and one mind, there is a single Something which is 
both at once. Either taken in itself is imperfect ; the two are dis- 
tinguishable but not separable. 

We have reached in Spinoza the culmination and completion of 
the Cartesian metaphysics. Descartes, as we have seen, held to 
the antithesis of mind and matter, and had proposed a principle 
of union for them. His immediate successors were driven to a 
conclusion which laid bare the untenableness of the presupposi- 
tion of a dual substance. Spinoza has abandoned this position, 
and now thought and extension are one in an infinite substance. 
But they are still absolutely separated from each other, because 
Spinoza continues to regard thought as only thought, and exten- 
sion as only extension ; and this conception necessarily excludes 
the one from the other. If an internal principle of union is to be 
found, this abstraction of each from the other must be overcome. 
Th« union must be one of the opposites themselves. Two ways 
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are possible. We may from the material explain the ideal, or 
from the ideal explain the material. Naturally enough, each of 
these methods of reconciliation was simultaneously attempted, and 
the two great modern developments of Realism and Idealism, 
which are still contending for the ascendency, are the result. 

First in the realistic development comes the Englishman Locke. 
The prohlem which he places before himself and to which he ap- 
plies himself in his great " Essay on the Human Understanding " 
is. What is the origin of our ideas ? The scope of Locke's phi- 
losophy is his answer to this question, and in it he strenuously in- 
sists on two main points: first, which is his negative position, 
there are no innate ideas; second, his positive doctrine, all our 
knowledge arises from experience. The understanding is in itself 
a tabula rasa, and all knowledge is acquired through sensation 
and reflection. From these two sources arise all ideas, both sim- 
ple, which are those given by one sense, by more tnan one sense, 
or by all ways of sensation and reflection, and complex, which are 
combinations of simple ideas. Substance Locke holds to be the 
self-subsisting substratum which we conceive as necessary to the 
presentation of numerous simple ideas together. What the es- 
sence of substance is we cannot tell, for we know only attributes 
of substance. Tlie materialism of Locke is plainly seen when he 
tells us that it is possible, and even probable, that the soul is a ma- 
terial substance. 

But Locke's empiricism is not consistent, for he often takes 
refuge from the difficulties of empiricism in doctrines that cannot 
be derived from experience. Of all the complex ideas given us 
by subjective thought, only one, that of substance, has for Locke 
an exceptional character of objective reality. But from an em- 
pirical standpoint it is inconsistent to admit for substance an ob- 
jective reality. If the mind's entire stock of objective knowledge 
consists simply of impressions made on it by material things, then 
substance must be an arbitrary conjunction of ideas, and, to be 
consistent, the ego must be completely emptied and deprived of 
the last support on which to base its claim to superiority over 
matter. 

The task of making empiricism consistent in this respect was 
undertaken by Hume, the skeptic, to whom Kant confesses his 
indebtedness in these words : " I confess frankly that it was the 
S 
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warning voice of David Hume that first, years ago, roused me 
from dogmatic slumbers and gave a new direction to my investi- 
gations in the field of speculative philosophy." The attack of 
Hume was directed against the key-stone in the arch of knowl- 
edge — the idea of causation. It is this idea that makes science 
possible, for without it we should possess merely an aggregate of 
observations and curious inquiries. The links to form a chain 
would be there, but we should have no means of putting them to- 
gether. 

To quote Schopenhauer : " Before this serious thinker [Hume] 
no one had doubted that the principle of sufiicient reason — in other 
words, the law of causality — stood first and foremost in earth and 
heaven. For it was an ' eternal truth,' subsisting independently, 
superior to the gods or destiny ; everything else — the understand- 
ing, which apprehends the principle, as well as the world at large 
and whatsover there may be which is the cause of the world, such 
as atoms, motion, a creator, or the like — exists only in conformity 
with this law and in virtue of it. Hume was the first to whom it 
occurred to ask whence this law of causality derived its authority 
and to demand its credentials." Locke had already expressed the 
opinion that we owe the notion of substance to the custom of al- 
ways seeing certain modes together ; and Hume applies the same 
explanation to the doctrine of causality. 

How do we know, he asks, that two things are related as 
Cause and Effect? We cannot know it a priori, for knowledge 
a priori only extends to what is identical, and the effect, being 
different from the cause, cannot be discovered in it. We cannot 
know it from experience, for experience only exhibits a sequence 
of events in time. Therefore all our reasonings from experience 
are founded on custom. Because we are accustomed to see that 
one thing follows another in time, we conceive the idea that the 
second must follow the first, and, moreover, must follow from it. 
So in the idea of causality we go beyond experience and create 
that which has no authority. What is true of causality is true 
also of all other relations of so-called necessity. Therefore all no- 
tions expressing a relation of necessity rest finally on the associa- 
tion of ideas, for experience can never lead to unity and necessity. 

From the denial of causality followed the denial of the ego it- 
self, and for Hume self is nothing more than a complex of numer- 
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OU8 swiftly succeeding ideas, under which complex we conceive a 
substratum which we call the ego. The self or ego, therefore, 
rests wholly on an illusion. If we owe all our knowledge to per- 
ceptions of sense, then all universality and necessity must, in 
logical conclusion, disappear ; for thej"^ can now be given in sen- 
sation. 

It is Kant himself who says of Hume : " He took his start prin- 
cipally from a single but important metaphysical conception, name- 
ly, that of the connection of cause and effect ; and he summoned 
the reason, which professed to be its author, to give an answer for 
herself, and declare by what right she supposes that anything of 
such a nature can exist ; that whenever it exists, something else neces- 
sarily follows forthwith ; for this is what the conception of cause 
involves. He proved conclusively that it was impossible for the 
reason to construct a priori such a connection which involves ne- 
cessity, for it is impossible to see how, because one tiling is, another 
thing should necessarily also be, or how the conception of such a 
connection should have been introduced a priori. He concluded 
from this that the reason was entirely deceived as to this idea, was 
in eri-or in regarding it as its own offspring, seeing that it was 
really an offshoot of imagination and experience. From this alli- 
ance sprang certain ideas which were brought under the law of 
association, and the subjective necessity arising thence — namely, 
habit — is treated as tlie observed objective necessity. From this 
he inferred that the reason possessed no power of thinking such 
connections, even in a general form, because its conceptions would 
then be pure fictions, and that all its vainly subsisting a priori 
knowledge was nothing but common experience under a false 
brand, which is much the same thing as saying that there neither 
is nor can be such a thing as metaphysics. However premature 
and incorrect his conclusion may have been, it was at least based 
upon investigations which deserved the co-operation of all the 
ablest minds of his generation in the attempt to solve the problem 
in the sense he indicated, an attempt which must have resulted in 
a complete intellectual reform." 

To complete the pre-Kantian development of Kealism it is only 
necessary to mention the names of Condillac and Helvetius, who 
carried empiricism to its logical conclusion. In themselves they 
produced no effiect on Kant's speculation, but their teachings show 
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empiricism pushed as far as it will go. Condillac subordinates 
the reflection of Locke to sensation, and for hitn mental processes 
are merely modified sensations. Helvetius draws the moral conse- 
quences of the empirical philosophy. If all our knowledge is given 
by external sensation, then it follows that our volitions are deter- 
mined by external sensations, and, accordingly, Helvetius set up the 
satisfaction of our sensuous desires as the first principle of morals. 

We have now before us the pre-Kantian Realistic development 
as depicted in Locke, Hume, Condillac, and Helvetius. The de- 
rivation and explanation of the ideal from the material and by it, 
begun by Locke, has developed into a materialism which first sub- 
ordinated the spiritual to the material, then reduced the former to 
the latter, and ended by denying entirely the existence of spirit. 

In opposition to this development is that of Idealism. Its first 
great name is that of Leibniz. If empiricism materializes mind, 
no less does idealism spiritualize matter. The former has said that 
only material things exist; the latter will tell us that there ejjist 
only spirits or souls, and ideas or the thoughts of spirits. Idealism 
will direct its energies to showing that nothing can come into the 
soul that is not at least performed in it, that all the mind's knowl- 
edge is derived from itself. 

Leibniz, as did Spinoza, founds his philosophy upon the con- 
cept of substance, but he differs from his predecessors in defining 
it. He conceives substance to be pre-eminently the living activity, 
the moving force. Substance is for Leibniz individual, a monad, 
and there is a plurality of monads. These monads are qualitatively 
different ; they are indivisible, metaphysical points ; they are souls, 
living spiritual beings. Each is a microcosm, and every body is not 
a single substance, but a complex of substances, a plurality of 
monads. This is the complete reversal of Spinoza's doctrine. 

The monads find their distinction in the fact that, though each 
mirrors the same universe, and the whole universe, yet each mirrors 
it differently. Some monads reflect it more, some less perfectly. 
It is a distinction of quality, not of quantity. So as each monad 
pictures the same universe, and diiferently, we have the greatest 
possible unity and the greatest possible diversity, and this is abso- 
lute harmony. This harmony is pre-established by God. 

Leibniz enumerates three possible views as to the relations of 
soul and body. The commonly accepted view involves the mutual 
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action of both. This is absurd, for between mind and body can 
be no reciprocity or interaction. The second view is occasionalism, 
which we have seen was defended by Geulinx and Malebranche. 
But this makes God a mere deus ex machind. There remains the 
theory of pre-established harmony, and to this Leibniz holds. 

Leibniz seems to draw wonderfully near to the Kantian doc- 
trine of a priori elements in knowledge when he shows that mere 
experience cannot reveal necessary or universal truths, to which 
something must always be contributed from our inner nature. 
Leibniz opposes Locke, who argues that sensation, or tlie passive 
receptive element, is the principle from which all knowledge is de- 
rived, by placing the active element everywhere in advance. He 
resembled Descartes in being profoundly sensible of the truth that 
thought, consciousness, and will form the real ego. But, instead 
of the single substantia cogitans of Descartes, Leibniz assumes 
an infinite number of small substances of which tue principle of 
thought is an essential property. 

But the extreme point of Idealism, that which was to correspond 
to materialism in the Realistic development, was not reached by 
Leibniz. It is undoubtedly true that for him material things had 
an existence only in confused perception, yet he was so far from 
directly denying the existence of a material world that he may 
fairly be said to have recognized it in his conception of the uni- 
verse of monads. For in the monads the world of sense has its 
fixed and firm foundation. 

But we can easily see that a perfectly pure Idealism carries with 
it the ultimate consequence of an out-and-out denial of the reality 
of an objective world. This cap-stone of Idealism was laid by 
Berkeley, who founded his philosophy upon the empiricism of his 
realistic fellow-countryman, Locke. 

Berkeley holds that our sensations are wholly subjective, and 
we imagine ourselves to perceive external objects when in truth 
we perceive only our sensations and perceptions themselves. All 
objective ideas, it follows from this, are merely our own sensations. 
Esse est percipi : the being of a thing is our perception of it. 
It is impossible that material things should produce anything so 
entirely different from themselves as sensations and perceptions. 
Therefore a material external world has no existence. Only spirits 
exist, and we receive our sensations from a superior spirit — God. 

5 * XX— 5 
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But, a& that which communicates the ideas must possess them, all 
ideas exist in God. Consequently it is impossible for objects to 
exist anywhere but in a mind. Nature thus is merely a succession 
or coexistence of ideas. 

Schopenhauer again throws light on our subject : " No truth is 
more certain, more independent of any others, and less in need of 
demonstration, than this : that everytliing which exists for onr per- 
ception, and therefore the whole world, is only object in relation to 
the subject, intuition in relation to an intuitive mind — in a word. 
Idea. This truth is in no way new. It was involved in the skep- 
tical considerations from which Descartes started. But Berkeley 
was the tirst to give it decided utterance. lie has thereby won 
undying fame in philosophy, even though the rest of his doctrine 
cannot be maintained," This support and praise come to Berkeley 
from one of the most critical and exacting of modern philosophers. 

Berkeley's philosophy admitted of no development. It was the 
last word of a consistent idealism. But Leibniz found in Wolff a 
disciple who gave his doctrines expression in a dogmatic formalism. 

Wolff agrees with Leibniz that the reason develops every- 
thing out of itself. Then ideas, the true possession of reason, are 
taken as the starting-point, and, by the aid of the principle of 
sufficient reason and the principle of contradiction, everything is 
developed out of these ideas by analysis. There is no inquiry as 
to the origin or authority of these ideas. They exist, and what- 
ever is contained potentially in them receives its formal develop- 
ment. Wolff treats as equivalent things-in-themselves and ideas, 
since his ontological foundation is nihilum est cui nulla respondet 
notio and aliquid est cui aliqua respondet notio. But this dog- 
matic confidence received a mortal wound from Hume, and the 
way was opened for Kant to show that the whole fabric, warp 
and woof, was made up of the self -created illusions of reason trav- 
elling beyond her legitimate sphere. " Kant was to show," to 
quote one of his greatest admirers, " why all earlier speculation 
had broken down and must have broken down ; he alone suc- 
ceeded in solving all the contradictions and paradoxes in which 
the reason was entangled, and in explaining them completely in 
accordance with their own nature, as he dropped the sounding- 
line into depths which as yet no mortal mind had dared to fathom, 
ami brought up from thence to the light of day news of the pri- 
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mary conditions and eternal postulates of reason. It is therefore 
not too much to say that Kant is the greatest philosophical ge- 
nius that has ever dwelt upon earth, and the ' Critique of Pure 
Reason ' the highest achievement of human wisdom." 

We are now in a position to look back with Kant upon Ideal- 
ism and Realism, or, viewed in another aspect, Dogmatism and 
Skepticism, ending in one-sided extremes irreconcilably opposed 
to each other. Instead of their succeeding in reconciling the an- 
tithesis of thought and being from within, we have found that 
the existence of each is denied. And before outlining the mode 
of solution undertaken by Kant it will be well for the sake of 
clearness to state his exact relations to the realistic and idealistic 
developments, and particularly to Hume and Berkeley. 

Berkeley holds that all knowledge that seems to come to us 
from without, through the senses, or through experience, is mere 
illusion, and that trutli exists in the ideas of the pure under- 
standing and reason only. Kant proves that all knowledge that 
comes to us from pure understanding and from pure reason only 
is mere illusion, and that truth is impossible without experience. 
Hume holds that true causality is impossible, whether in expe- 
rience or beyond experience. Kant proves that experience itself 
is impossible without the category of causality, and, of course, 
without several other categories which Hume had overlooked, 
though they possess exactly the same character as the category of 
causality. The whole force of Kant's philosophy, as opposed to 
that of Hume, is best stated in these words : That without which 
experience is impossible cannot be the result of experience, though 
it must never be applied beyond the limits of a possible experience. 
It was the great work ot Kant to demonstrate that experience 
itself is possible only through the necessity and universality of 
thought. 

Wliile empiricism elevates the world of sense, and idealism the 
ego, Kant harmonizes the claims of both. He agrees with the 
empiricists tliat experience is the only legitimate field of knowl- 
edge, and that all knowledge owes its matter to experience, and 
with the idealists that there exists in the mind an a priori factor, 
namely, the form of our knowledge. But his great distinction is 
that we use concepts in ex])erience, not to be obtained from expe- 
rience, but prepared tor experience a pi'iori in the mind. 
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At the time of Kant's advent the philosophical outlook was a 
most hopeless one. Save the tenets of the Scottish philosophers, 
then for the first time rising to any extended influence, no thinker 
was certain of his position. Eational thought had destroyed the 
claims of reason, and reason itself seemed nearing its death. 
After the lapse of a century, the dubito of Descartes was once 
more dominant. All the conclusions and dogmas of past specula- 
tion were called in question by the empiricists. The great sys- 
tems, the product of such wonderful skill and acuteness, were at 
war with each other, and to philosopher and layman alike it 
seemed as if the foundations of all certainty must give wa\' and 
the superstructure come tumbling to destruction. It was the 
genius of Kant that shed light upon the darkness of the con- 
flict. 

Kant, in his own mental development, had passed through pe- 
riods of allegiance to both the dogmatic and skeptical schools, and 
in his mature years saw clearly the magnitude of the conflict that 
it was his lot to quell. He took for the object of his critical 
inquiry the function of cognition in man. What can man know ? 
is the fundamental question of all philosophy. Kant's scrutiny 
of this function is what makes his philosophy critical, and the 
word transcendental is applied to it as referring, to use Kant's own 
language, to " that which has to do not so much with the objects 
as with our knowing of the objects, so far as there is any a priori 
knowledge of them," This examination and scrutiny, made in the 
light of the historical development of the pre-Kantian philosophy, 
forms the problem of Kant's " Kritik der reinen Vernunft." By 
this title Kant tells us that he does not mean a criticism of books 
or systems, but a criticism of the faculty of reason in general, 
touching that class of knowledge, in its entirety, which we may 
strive after unassisted by experience. Such a criticism must de- 
cide the question of the possibility or impossibility of metaphysics 
in general, and the determination of its sources, its extent and its 
limits — and all this according to fixed principles. 

It is stated, as we have seen, by Kant himself, and the state- 
ment is borne out by internal evidence, that the point of departure 
of the " Kritik der reinen Vernunft " is found in Hume's formula- 
tion of sensational empiricism. From which it follows that this, 
the first of Kant's three "Kritiken," seeks to define and demon- 
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fetrate the nature, conditions, and limits of scientific or theoretical 
knowledge. 

The " Kritik " has two distinct objects to attain, one of which is 
less direct than the other. The first and more immediate object 
is to demonstrate the at least formal dependence of all knowledge 
obtained through the senses, and especially that of pure mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, on intellectual as well as on sen- 
sible conditions, and to insist upon the truth that the concepts and 
methods of physical science, as such, are irrelevant for the proof 
or disproof of truths which lie outside the sphere of purely sensi- 
ble phenomena. It is througii this immediate object that the less 
immediate one — namely, to secure a place for faith — is attained. 
The range of physical knowledge does not extend beyond the mere 
sensible phenomena ; hence noumeAa, or things-in-themselves, are 
theoretically unknowable. By knowledge, in so far as it is con- 
tained in physical science, M'c can know nothing about them. If, 
then, we find ourselves subject to any moral convictions concern- 
ing God, Freedom, Immortality, the objective Beauty and Design 
of the universe, we may occupy the place that physical science is 
unable to fill, according as the exigencies of our moral nature de- 
mand. These exigencies and their demands Kant discusses in the 
"Kritik de,r praktischen Vernunft" and "Kritik der Urtheils- 
kraft." 

We have seen the historical origin and growth of the problem, 
and in what light and with what magnitude it presented itself to 
Kant. It remains to notice briefly his method of solution and to 
mention a few of his main conclusions. 

The " Kritik dor reinen Vernunft " is described as the ground- 
plan of all our possessions through pure reason ; that is, all that it 
is possible for us to know a priori, arranged systematically. But 
what are these so-called possessions, and are they really possessions % 
What part do we ourselves play in effecting an act of perceptioti ? 
To answer this question Kant examines thoroughly and critically 
the two factors of all cognition — sense and understanding. Natu- 
rally, then, the inquiry falls into two parts, one corresponding to 
each factor in cognition. In the first place, what is the a jyriori 
possession of the sensuous portion of the perceptive faculty? and, 
in the second place, what is the a priori possession of the under- 
standing? The first inquiry is taken up, examined, and answered 
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in the first diviBion of the " Kritik," known as the " Transcen- 
dentale Aesthetik " (the word aesthetik being used in its true ety- 
mological significance, and meaning the science of the a priori 
piinciples of sense). The second inquiry is similarly treated in 
the " Transcendentale Logik." 

Kant holds that all knowledge is judgment, and that all ques- 
tions put in regard to knowledge have reference to judgment. 
Then arises the question, Is a priori, knowledge possible ? Can 
there be anything but empirical knowledge ? If the " Kritik " 
brings us to a negative answer, we must sustain the skepticism of 
Hume ; if it validates an aflirmative reply, then Philosophy is 
vindicated against the Skepticism of Hume. 

Holding in mind the fact that all knowledge is judgment, all 
judgments are of two kinds — analytic and synthetic. Analytic 
judgments are those in which the predicate adds nothing to the 
content of the subject, but simply unfolds and explains that 
content ; for example, All hodies are extended. We need not go 
beyond the concept body in order to find that the attribute exten- 
sion is connected with it. The predicates in analytical judgments 
are always implicitly contained in the concept of the subject, and 
we become conscious of them by an analysis of that concept. 
Analytic or illustrating judgments do not enter into the " Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft." 

Synthetic or expanding judgments are those which do add some- 
thing in the predicate to the content of the subject ; for example, 
All hodies are heavy. Here we find in the predicate something 
quite beyond what is included in the simple concept body. There- 
fore synthetic judgments make a positive addition to our knowl- 
edge. 

Synthetic judgments are of two kinds: a posteriori, which are 
simply empirical judgments, as that house is red ; and apriori, 
such as twice two is four, every event must have a cause. Syn- 
thetic judgments a pnori not only add something to the con- 
tent of the subject, but they add to that content something not 
disclosed by experience. Then, as the specific question of the 
" Kritik," the problem within the problem, we come to this : How 
are synthetic judgments apriori possible? 

According to Kant, there are three general faculties of the hu- 
man mind — Sense, Understanding, and Reason. Sense is the 
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source of our sensible intuitions ; Understanding is the source of 
our concepts ; Reason is the source of our ideals. Corresponding 
to these three faculties of the mind are three sciences — Mathemat- 
ics, Natural Science, and Metaphysics. 

In the " Transcendentale Aesthetik " Kant asks. How are syn- 
thetic Judgments a priori possible in mathematics? and he explains 
that they are possible because the mind has pure intuitions, the 
a priori forms of Space and Time. 

The " Transcendentale Logik" is divided into two parts, the 
" Analytik" and the " Dialektik." The " Transcendentale Ana- 
lytik" proves that synthetic judgments a priori are possible in 
natural science, because the mind is capable of forming pure con- 
cepts. The "Transcendentale Dialektik" proves that synthetic 
judgments a priori are not possible in metaphysics, because then 
the mind transgresses its proper limits and involves itself in pa- 
ralogisms, antinomies, and contradictions. 

Kant confutes Hume's argument against the ego by showing 
that a permanent self, a unity of apperception, is necessary to the 
existence and applicability of those mental powers and forms 
which he has already proved to be essential factors in knowledge. 

In a word, Kant, in his " Kritik der reinen Yernunft," deliv- 
ered philosophy from the bondage of skepticism, critically under- 
mined dogmatism, and held to the theoretic undemonstrability of 
the three ideals of Reason — God, Free Will, and Immortality. 
The completion of his philosophy must be looked for in his 
" Kritik der praktischen Yernunft " and " Kritik der Urtheilskraft." 

It is impossible and inadvisable, in a brief survey such as the 
one before us, especially after dwelling at such comparative 
length upon the historical development of Kant's problem, to pro- 
ceed to an exhaustive and critical analysis of the "Kritik der rei- 
nen Vernunft." I shall have accomplished my purpose if I have 
succeeded, with the aid of the great historians of philosophy, in 
showing, in outline merely, the character and magnitude of the 
task which Kant had to perform, and the manner in which he 
attempted to perform it. 

It is remarkable how soon an influence passes away, and to-day, 
when dogmatism and agnosticism are ranged face to face much 
as they were a century ago, we are obliged to cry Back to Kant ! 
in order to emphasize the fact, which ought to need no emphasis, 
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that on these same vexed questions Kant speaks clearly and 
strongly. The message of the book that was a potent factor in 
the mental development of men so widely different as Fichte, 
Schiller, Richter, von Humboldt, and Schopenhauer, cannot be 
without value for us. 

Listen to the careful and solemn words of the master of phil- 
ology and a careful student of philosophy, Max Miiller : " The 
bridge of thoughts and sighs that spans the whole history of the 
Aryan race has its first arch in the ' Veda,' its last in Kant's ' Cri- 
tique.' In the ' Veda' we watch the first unfolding of the human 
mind as we can watch it nowhere else. Life seems simple, natu- 
ral, childlike, full of hopes, undisturbed as yet by many doubts or 
fears. What is beneath, and above, and beyond this life is dimly 
perceived, and expressed in a thousand words and ways, all mere 
stammerings, all aimings to express what cannot be expressed, yet 
all full of a belief in the real presence of the Divine in Nature, of 
the Infinite in the Finite. Here is the childhood of our race un- 
folded before our eyes, at least so much of it as we shall ever know 
on Aryan ground ; and there are lessons to be read in those 
hymns — ay, in every word that is used by those ancient poets — 
which will occupy and delight generations to come. 

" And while in the ' Veda' we may study the childhood, we may 
study in Kant's ' Critique of Pure Reason ' the perfect manhood of 
the Ai-yan mind. It has passed thi'ough many phases, and every 
one of them had its purpose and has left its mark. It is no longer 
dogmatical, it is no longer skeptical, least of all is it positive. It 
has arrived at and passed through its critical phase, and in Kant's 
' Critique ' stands before us, conscious both of its weakness and its 
strength, modest, yet brave. It knows what the old idols of its 
childhood, and of its youth too, are made of. It does not break 
them ; it only tries to understand them ; but it places above them 
the Ideals of Reason, no longer tangible, not even within reach of 
the understanding, yet real if anything can be called real, bright 
and heavenly stars to guide us even in the darkest night. 

" In the ' Veda ' we see how the Divine appears in the fire, and in 
the earthquake, and in the great and strong wind which rends the 
mountain. In Kant's ' Critique ' the Divine is heard in the still 
small voice, the Categorical Imperative, the I Ought, which Na- 
ture does not know and cannot teach. Everything in nature is 
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or is not, is necessary or contingent, true or false. But there is 
no room in nature for the Ought, as little as there is in logic, 
mathematics, or geometry. Let that suffice, and let future gen- 
erations learn all the lessons contained in that simple word, I 
Ought, as interpreted by Kant. The materials are now accessible, 
and the English-speaking race, the race of the future, will have in 
Kant's ' Critique ' another Aryan heirloom as precious as the ' Yeda ' 
— a work that may be criticised, but can never be ignored." 

As the years roll by, and the ambitious intellect of man, forget- 
ful of the lessons of the past, beats against its prison-bars and 
strives to break forth into the vast expanse of the unknowable to 
grapple with problems that it can never solve, if we will but look 
down the corridors of history, the iigure of Kant will rise majes- 
tically before us, speaking, in that Categorical Imperative that he 
so fully interpreted to man, the solemn warning — •' So far and no 
farther." 



THE SO-CALLED PEIMAEY QUALITIES OF MAT- 
TEK: AN EXPOSITION AND CRITICISM. 



BY J. M. RIOG. 



There are certain philosophical questions to the clear comprehen- 
sion of which it is almost essential that their historical antecedents 
should be accurately understood. Of these, the controversy con- 
cerning the nature of what, since Locke, have been commonly 
known as the primary qualities of matter is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. In a fortner paper read before this society ^ I drew atten- 
tion to the partial correspondence of Aristotle's division of percep- 
tions into common and particular with Locke's distinction between 
the primary and secondary qualities of matter, observing that, in 
so far as the correspondence fails, the advantage is on the side of 
Aristotle, the conversion of the common perceptions into qualities 
inhering in objects being a decidedly retrograde step. I purpose 
in the present paper, in the first place, to inquire whether any bet- 



' The present paper was read before a London society, styling itself " The Philosophi- 
cal Society," on June 25, 1885.— J. M. R. 



